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OUR REPUBLIC AS THE HOPE OF HUMANITY. 

Prom President Schurman's address at Cornell University on 
Pounders' Day, January 8. 

While President Cleveland's commission is determin- 
ing " the divisional line between the republic of Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana " it becomes the American 
people to consider whether they will adopt the President's 
recommendation for enforcing this boundary, if the 
British government refuse to accept it at our hands. 
Shall this nation abandon its championship of peaceful 
arbitration as a solvent of international disputes and as- 
sume the role of a dictator enforcing its dictation with 
threats of war? Certainly nothing could justify such a 
change except great interests, either the interests of the 
United States or the interests of humanity. Now when 
the message of President Cleveland is examined, it will 
be found that the one interest for which it contends, 
which has not been conceded by Lord Salisbury, is the 
right of universal interposition in boundary disputes be- 
tween a European power and an American State. The 
President's position is that the Monroe doctrine confers 
upon us the right, and imposes on us the obligation, of 
demanding that a European power which has got into a 
frontier difference with a South American State shall 
submit that difference to arbitration. 

Certain consequences follow from Mr. Cleveland's 
doctrine which need careful consideration. In the first 
place, this universal right and duty of interposition would 
put the United States at the beck and call of any South 
American State which might choose to raise a territorial 
dispute with a European power. And in that connection 
one might repeat, on behalf of the American people, the 
very pertinent question of Mr. Olney's despatch : "Why 
should they be impoverished by wars, or preparations for 
wars, with whose causes or results they can have no di- 
rect concern?" Does the Monroe doctrine put on us the 
obligation of determining all boundary disputes between 
South American and European powers and of fighting 
the European power i if they will not accept our dictation? 
In this way the Monroe doctrine, which was originated 
for the protection and safety of this country, would put 
upon us a very serious burden. 

But, in the second place, the Monroe doctrine as inter- 
preted by President Cleveland might really become a 
menace to our peace and safety, instead of a protection 
to them. In speaking of Venezuela he says that " any 
adjustment of boundary which that country may deem 
for her advantage and may enter into of her own free 
will cannot, of course, be objected to by us." According 
to this interpretation England and Venezuela might come 
to terms and, for a consideration, the latter might grant 
to the former a piece of territory far in excess of that 
now claimed, so as to give England control of the head- 
waters both of the Orinoco and of the Amazon : and yet 
the United States would have nothing to say ! Or, to 
take another example : The boundary of British Hon- 
duras might, by arrangement with its neighbors, be ex- 
tended far to the westward until it reached the Pacific 
ocean, and far to the northward until it reached the Rio 
Grande and yet on President Cleveland's interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine the government of the United 
States could not intervene. If the Monroe doctrine now 
means only an abstract right of interposing in disputes 
with European powers when American States desire us 
to interpose, and a prohibition of intervention when 



American States do not desire us to intervene, — and 
that whether intervention be in the one case against our 
own interests or in the other case in our own interests, — 
it would seem that the doctrine, however precious to 
speculative and argumentative disputants, has lost that 
substantial value which it originally possessed when 
President Monroe enunciated it for the protection of the 
rights and interests of the United States and the preser- 
vation of popular government in this hemisphere. It 
would seem clear that whatever else the Monroe doctrine 
means, it must have direct and primary reference to our 
own interests, rights and tranquility. A general right of 
intervention, a general duty of interposition, in every 
part of the western hemisphere, irrespective of our own 
safety and welfare, is surelv a boon too dubious to fight 
for ! 

We have just been celebrating the centennial of Jay's 
Treaty with Great Britain. In 1795, there were weighty 
reasons which might perhaps have justified a war with 
that country. The British Government retained the 
frontier posts in violation of the treaty of peace, and by 
successive orders in council they adopted a policy ruin- 
ous to the commerce of the United States. There was a 
strong party in this country decided for war and resolved 
to bring it about by any expedient, while another party, 
though not absolutely desirous of war, stimulated the ill- 
humor and kept alive the irritation between the two peo- 
ples. In the inflamed state of the public mind these par- 
ties were determined to adopt measures which would dis- 
gust Great Britain and render an accommodation of the 
difficulty impracticable without humiliation to her. But 
there was also a party bent on the preservation of peace 
by every effort consistent with the maintenance of the 
national honor and rights. Of this party Alexander 
Hamilton was the leader. And in a communication to 
President Washington he wrote these memorable words 
which we would do well to recall to-day : " The sincere 
friends of peace and accommodation are for leaving 
things in a state which will enable Great Britain, without 
abandoning self-respect, to do us the justice we seek." 
On Hamilton's recommendation, Jay was sent as an en- 
voy to England to negotiate a treaty, and Jay's words to 
Hamilton should be the motto of contemporary diploma- 
tists : " I will endeavor," he said, " to accommodate 
rather than dispute." 

And in another respect, too, Jay is a model for us all ; 
he put the good of the country before his own interests. 



$100 Reward, $100. 
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able to cure in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroying the 
foundation of the disease, and giving the patient strength 
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He knew before he accepted the appointment that if he 
were successful in negotiating a treaty, that success, so 
intense were the feelings of the American people against 
Great Britain, would render him so unpopular and odious 
as to blast all hope of political preferment. And Jay, 
who had already been a revolutionary leader and con- 
structive statesman, president of congress, minister to 
Spain and negotiator of peace in France, secretary of 
foreign affairs, and chief justice of the United States, 
had natural aspirations for the presidency which seemed 
to be quite within his reach. He knew, however, that if 
he negotiated a treaty with England, he would inevitably 
lose the prize. Yet he said: " The good of my country, 
I believe, demands the sacrifice, and I am ready to make 
it." This is what I call wise patriotism. We sometimes 
talk as though the patriot were to show his patriotism by 
flinging defiance at other nations. But patriotism is de- 
votion to the interests of our own country, not hatred or 
disparagement of other countries. So with courage. 
The brave man is not a blusterer who fights other 
nations with tall talk or bellicose writing. Courage is 
devotion to a noble cause in defiance of fear and danger. 
And courageous patriotism is oftener exhibited in the 
prevention of war than in occasioning it. 

Any vaporer and blunderer can get people by the ears ; 
it takes a wise ruler to keep the nations at peace, and 
a courageous one to do what is necessary to maintain 
peace. I have mentioned Jay's wise and self-sacrificing 
patriotism. Let me give you another example of cou- 
rageous patriotism in American history. On the 8th of 
November, 1861, Commodore Wilkes intercepted the 
Trent, a British mail steamer, on the high seas, and took 
off Messrs. Mason and Slidell, who were going as Con- 
federate agents to the governments of England and 
France. The act was in violation of the rules of inter- 
national law. But Wilkes brought his captives to the 
United States and they were confined at a fort in Boston 
Harbor. In an intensely haughty despatch the British 
government demanded the release of the prisoners. 
Popular feeling ran higher than at any time since the 
days of the Revolution. The passion and pride of the 
people were gratified by the defiant act of Captain Wilkes. 
Immediately after the arrival of the news at Washington, 
Congress rushed through a resolution of thanks to the 
hero of the hour. The Secretary of the Navy wrote him 
a letter of congratulation on his " great public service ! " 
The Secretary of War applauded the act. But one man 
was brave enough to say that this was all wrong and in 
defiance of those principles for which the United States 
had always contended as a part of international law. By 
the return of these prisoners, with Congress and country 
against him, Abraham Lincoln gave an incomparable ex- 
hibition of wise and courageous patriotism which the 
sober, second thought of the American people fully and 
frankly endorsed. I trust these examples, which are 
amongst the most glorious in the nation's records, may 
serve as a reminder at the present time that true national 
greatness consists in doing what is just, in observing law, 
in respecting the rights of others, in the protection of 
industry and commerce, in the promotion of education 
and civilization, and in the maintenance of peace, — as 
long at least as peace is not incompatible with the 
nation's honor, the nation's rights, and the nation's high- 
est interests. 

Let us be thankful for our free Republic. Let us be 
thankful for the honorable career of peace with foreign 
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Dear Editor : — My experience may interest others who 
need money. Fifteen years clerking, farming, hustling, 
trying to sell books, wringers and every contrivance made 
me discouraged and mad when I met my cousin in Iowa 
making $45 a week, plating tableware and jewelry. I 
got a complete outfit from Gray & Co., Columbus, O. 
They send materials, instructions, receipts, trade secrets 
and teach the agent, and have treated me elegant. I 
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D. L. RISLEY, 211 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 



nations which it has maintained for nearly a century. 
The founders of the Republic felt that it was to be a 
model for the nations ; that in some way the future of 
humanity was staked on its success. Such thoughts and 
sentiments were not peculiar to the fathers. Only a gen- 
eration ago, Lincoln in the midst of the Civil War could 
voice his thanks " for the great Republic — for the prin- 
ciples it lives by and keeps alive — for man's vast fu- 
ture." Such a noble inheritance devolves upon us high 
and solemn duties. It consecrates us individually to the 
cause of freedom, industry, virtue, intelligence and above 
all, because the condition of all, to peace and good will 
for the nations. If we are not to perish from the earth, 
we must prove our fitness to survive. Since the Repub- 
lic was established it has expanded from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and 
from Florida to the State of Washington. I do not believe 
we have yet reached the ultimate limits of our dominion. 
President Monroe proclaimed the doctrine that European 
aggressions on the continent should cease. It was no 
doubt an important proclamation ; but I believe it was 
only the germ of what was still to come, and that is the 
complete withdrawal of European powers from the West- 
ern hemisphere. This is a result, however, which is now 
in progress, and we need not interfere to hasten or to 
change the course of events. We have only to stand 
still and see the salvation of the Lord. Leave all to 
time. Let us not alienate this invincible ally by any 
act of rashness or folly. With time as our coadjutor we 
need have no anxiety about the issue. And that issue 
will certainly be the emancipation of all American com- 
monwealths by the withdrawal of European powers from 
this hemisphere. When it comes, the great territory to 
the north of us, which covers the half continent from 
Alaska to Maine, will use its new-born independence to 
seek admission to the American Union ; and the United 
States does not want Canada till Canada desires to join 
us. And with the English speaking peoples in America 
united under one government, and the flags of Europe no 
more in sight, the danger of European aggressions in 
this hemisphere will have completely disappeared. 

Already, however, our Republic has become a great 
Continental empire, charged more than any other coun- 
try of the globe with the destinies of the English-speak- 
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ing race ; for we should never forget that the center of 
gravity of that race has shifted from the British Isles to 
North America. And when I consider the present ex- 
tent of our dominion, and the weighty tasks of civiliza- 
tion which have fallen to us, and our responsibility for 
the future of the English-speaking peoples, I feel that 
we should always remind ourselves of Burke's saying that 
a " great empire and little minds go ill together," and lay 
to heart Lincoln's injunction to " disenthrall ourselves 
and then we shall save our country," while we should 
join devoutly now and always in the prayer of Fisher 
Ames : " Lord, send us peace in our day, that the pas- 
sions of Europe may not inflame the sense of America." 
Meantime I cherish the hope that war may be averted 
by diplomacy. If the President were to inform Great 
Britain that the newly appointed commission is merely a 
committee of inquiry and if the government of Great 
Britain were to respond by the appointment of a similar 
commission or at any rate by a tender of all information 
in their possession bearing upon the matter in dispute, I 
have no doubt that this simple reciprocity of courtesies 
would ultimately lead to an honorable adjustment of the 
difficulty. Let us have on both sides a spirit of accom- 
modation and not a spirit of contention. If there is little 
honor to be gained, we may at least have peace without 
dishonor to all the parties concerned. War would be 
criminal ; it is unnecessary ; it should be impossible. 



A meeting of prominent citizens of Boston and vicinity 
called by the Hon. Robert Treat Paine was held at his 
house, 6 Joy Street, on the evening of Feb. 26th, to con- 



sider what action can be judiciously taken to secure a 
permanent system of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. Charles R. Codman was made 
chairman of the meeting. Strong resolutions, drawn by 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, were unanimously passed, 
favoring a complete system of arbitration between the 
two countries, secured by treaty obligations. The resolu- 
tions urged that both governments should take action in 
this direction at the earliest practicable date. The move- 
ment for a general conferenc e to promote this object, 
consisting of representative citizens from all parts of the 
nation, to be held at Washington at an early date, was 
most cordially approved. A Committee of five was 
named, with power to increase its members, to cooperate 
with similar Committees from other cities and sections of 
the country. 

This Committee is preparing to enlarge itself to a body 
of twenty or thirty citizens who shall be representative 
of all the interests of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Among those present at the meeting were Hon. George 
S. Boutwell, Mayor Quincy, President Warren of Boston 
University, President Capen of Tufts, Hon. William 
Everett, Edward L. Peirce, Edwin D. Mead, Edward 
Atkinson, Osborne Howes, Hon. S. B. Capen, John 
Graham Brooks, Col. A. A. Pope, Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, 
Dr. E. Winchester Donald, William Endicott, jr., Francis 
B. Sears, and others. 

Many who could not attend sent letters expressing 
their entire sympathy and readiness to cooperate. 
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